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THE MIRROR 


PENCILLINGS IN CHINA; 
OR, 
SKETCHES OF THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE, 
No. III. 


Mr. Eprror,—Again I resume my subject, 
by remitting you a faithful delineation of the 
chief city of the Empire itself—Pekin. 


Principal Streets of Pekin. 

The streets* of Pekin are straight, about 
one hundred and twenty feet wide, and a full 
league in length. None but the great shops 
have either windows or openings in the front 
wall, though most of them have a sort of ter- 
race, with a railed balcony or parapet-wall 
in front, ornamented with flowers, shrubs, or 
stunted‘trees. The principal streets, of which 
our engraving is one, have on each side a line 
of buildi sensing entirely of shops and 
warehouses, in front of which the goods are 
displa a; and large wooden pillats are 
rested higher than the houses, on which are 

notified in gilt characters the nature of the 
godds to be sold, and the honest characters 
of the dealers, and which are, besides, deco- 
rated with various coloured flags, streamers, 
and ribands from top to bottom, exhibiting the 
appearance of a line of shipping, dressed in 
thé colours of all the different nations of Eu- 
“rope. Nor are the sides of the houses less bril- 
liant in the several colours with which they 
are painted, consisting generally of sky-bluo 
pe cy mixed with gold; and amidst the 
a which make the most splendid show 
are the coffins for the dead, and the funeral 
hiete, which vie in their extensive trappings 
with the marriage-cars. 
Common People of the Streets. 

It is astonishing to see the vast concourse 
of people that continually fills them, and the 
confusion caused by the prodigious number 

- of horses, camels, mules, and carriages, which 
crogg or meet each other. Besides this incon- 
venience, one is every now and then stopped 
by crowds, who stand listening to fortune- 
tellers, jugglers, ballad-singers, and a thon- 
sand other mountebanks and buffoons, who 
read and relate stories calculated to produce 
mirth and laughter, or distribute medicines 
with wonderful eloquence. Barrow face- 
tiously speaks of this concatenation of people 
and of séunds :—“ The buzz and confused 
noises of this mixed multitude,” says he, “ pro- 
ceeding from the loud bawling of those who 


wore ¢rying their wares, the wrangling of 


others, with every now and then a strange 
twanging noise like the jarring of a cracked 
jew’s-harp, the barber’s signal made by his 


® Duhalle says—“ If the writers of some relations 
have affirmed that the streets of Pekin are commouly 
very bad, they must mean those of the old town, which 
are narrow, aud uot so well kept as the other; for in 
the new town, the soldiers are continually employed 
to keep the streets clean, even when the emperor is 
absent.” 7 


tweezers, the mirth and laughter that prevailed 
in every group, could scarcely be exceeded by 
the brokers in the bank rotunda, or the Jews 
and old women in Rosemary-lane.” 


Houses of One or Two Stories. 

The low houses of Pekin seem: scarcely 
sufficient for its population of three millions ; 
but very little room is occupied by a Chinese 
family, at least in the middle and lower classes 
of life. In their houses there are no super- 
fluous apartments. A Chinese dwelling is | 


generally surrounded by a wall six or seven 
feet high 


: ; within that enclosure a whole = 
family, of three generations, with all their | 
wives and children, will frequently be found. 
One small room is made to serve for the indi- 
viduals of its branch of the family, sleeping 
in different beds, divided only by mats hang- 
ing from the ceiling. One common room is 
used for.eating. 


Crockery Shops. 

The houses for porcelain utensils and orna- 
ments are peculiarly attractive, having a row 
of broad shelves, ranged above each other, on 
the front of their shops, on which they dispose 
the most beautiful specimens of their trade in 
a manner full of fancy and effect. In summer 
there are to be seen small temporary shops, 
where people are served with water, cooled by 
means of ice, and one finds everywhere eating- 
houses, with refreshments of tea and fruits.* 


Street-Auctions at Pekin. 


“Tn several of the streets,” says Mr. Ander- 
son, “ I saw persons engaged in selling off goods 
by auction : the auctioneer stood on a plat- 
form surrounded with the various articles he 
had to sell; he delivered himself in a loud 
and bawling manner, but the smiling counte- 
nances of the audience, though the tongue was 
unknown to me, showed that he entertained 
them.” 

Coach Stands. 


There are no carriages standing in the streets 
for the convenience of the inhabitants, like 
our hackney-coaches in London ; the higher 
classes of people keep palanquins, and others 
of less distinction have covered carts drawn 
by a horse or mule: for twelve or fifteen 
pence, a horse or mule may be hired for 
whole day ; and as crowds of people fill the 
streets, the owner of the horse or mule often 
leads his beast by the bridle in order to make 
way; these people know exactly the street 
and house where any considerable person 
lives ; there is also a bookfold, which gives 
an exact account where every person lives 
that has any public employment.+ 

Barbers of Pekin. 

Barbers are seen running about the streets 
in great plenty, with every instrument known 
in this country for shaving the head and clean- 
sing the ears; they carry with them for this 


® Anderson's Narrative, p. 105. 
¢ Chiuese Traveller, p. 54. 
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urpose a portable chair, a portable stove, and 
a small vessel of water; and whoéver wishes 
to und either of these operations, sits 
down in the street, while the operator performs 
his office, for which ce my a mace. To 
distinguish their profession, they carry a pair 
of large steel tweezers, which they open with 
their fingers, and let them close again with 
some degree of violence, which produces a 
shrill sound that is heard at a considerable 
distance, and such is their mode of seeking 
employment. That this trade in China is very 
profitable, may be pronounced, because every 
man must be shaved on a part of the head where 
it is impossible to shave himself. 


Butcher’s Shops at Pekin. 

Mr. Anderson says, in his narrative, “ I 
observed a great ber of butcher’s shops, 
whose mode of cutting up their meat resembles 
our own; nor can the markets of London boast 
a better supply of flesh than is to be found at 
Pekin. But they sell it cooked as well as 
raw; and, on my entering the shop, I saw on 
a stall before it an earthern stove, with a grid- 
iron placed upon it; and on my employing a 
variety of signs, to obtain the information I 
wanted, the butcher instantly began to cut off 
small thin slices of meat, about the size of a 
crown piece, which he broiled as fast as I 
could eat them. I took about a dozen of these 
slices, which might altogether weigh about 
seven or eight ounces; and when I paid him, 
which I did by giving him a string of cavee, 
or small coin, he pulled off, as I suppose, the 
amount of his demand, which was one conde- 
ron, or ten caxee, the only current money in 
the empire. I saw numbers of people in other 
butcher’s shops, as I passed along, regaling 
themselves with beef and mutton in the same 
manner.” 





Street-criers of Pekin. 


Besides the variety of trades which are sta- 
tionary in this great city, there are many thou- 
sands of its inhabitants who cry their goods 
about, as in our own metropolis. They gene- 
rally have a bamboo placed across their shoul- 
ders, and a basket at each end of it, in which 
they carry fish, vegetables, eggs, and other si- 
milar articles. There are also great numbers 
of hawkers and pedlars, who go about with 
bags strapped on their shoulders like a knap- 
sack, which contain various kinds of stuff 
goods, the folds. of which are exposed to view, 
In selling these stuffs, they use the cubic mea- 
sure of sixteen inches. 


Police of Pekin. 

The soldiery, as well as police of Pekin, are 
under the jurisdiction of the Governor of the 
Nine Gates, as he is styled, and no police can 
be more active. It is rare, ina number of 
years, to hear of houses being robbed, or peo- 
ple being assassinated. All the principal streets 

ve guard-rooms, and the soldjers, or Corps- 
de-Garde patrole night and day, each having 
a sabre hanging from: his girdle, ‘and a whip 
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in hig hand to correct, without distinction, 
those who excite quarrels or cause disorder. 
The lanes are guarded in the same manner, 
and have latticed gates, which do not prevent 
those from being seen who walk in them; 
they are always kept shut during the night, 
and seldom opened even to those who oy 
known; if they are, the person to whom this 
indulgence is granted must carry a lanthorh, 
and give sufficient reason for his going out. 
As soon as the first stroke is given by the 
watch on a great bell, a soldier or two comé 
and go from one corps de garde to the other, 


and as they walk along play continually on a 
sort of rattle, 


Cleanliness of the Streets. 


The police regulation is indeed very expen- 
sive to the emperor, for part of the soldiers 
are kept entirely to take care of the streetd; 
they are all foot, and their pay large; besides 
their watching night and day, it is their duty 
to see that every person ¢leans the street be- 
fore his door, that it is swept every day, and 
watered every night and morning in dry wea- 
ther, and that the dirt is taken away after 
rain; and as the streets are very wide, one of 
their chief employments is to work themselves, 
and to keep the middle of the streets very 
clean, for the convenience of passengers. After 
they have taken up the dirt, they level the 
ground, for the town is not paved, or dry it 
after it has been turned, or mix it with other 
dry earth, so that, two hours after great rains, 
one may go clean to all parts of the town. 


A Funerat in the Streets of Pekin. 


In Anderson’s narrative of Sir G. Staunton’s 
embassy to China, he gives an account of a 
funeral procession, which proved to be a very 
striking and solemn spectacle; the coffin wad 
covered by a canopy decorated with curtains 
of satin, enriched with gold and flowers, atid 
hung with escutcheons; it’ was placed on a 
large bier or platform, and carried by at least 
fifty or sixty men, who supported it on their 
shoulders with long bamboos crossing each 
other, and marched eight abreast with slow 
and solemn step. A band of music immediately 
followed, playing a kind of dirge, which waa 
not without a mixture of pleasing tunes; tha 
relations and friends of the deceased then 
followed, arrayed in black and white dresses, 


Ancient Pekin, 


Pekin, in the middle ages, was known by 
the name of Kambalu, a corruption of Khan- 
balig, (the capital of the Khan,) and was even 
then said to have been eminently- magnificent, 
Marco Polo, in that age, mentions its streeta 
as extending in a straight line from one extre- 
mity to the other, and bordered by highly-or- 
namented edifices. He particularly notices 
also its extensive gardens, or rather pleasure- 
grounds, diversified with trees ang meadows, 
and stored with every variety of game. 
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CELTIC REVENGE; 
AN ILLUSTRATIVE TALE. 


WE preface not our tale by telling you that 
its theme is one of beauty, that its thoughts 
are those of love, or its termination happiness 
unbounded, but invite you to listen with an 
understanding heart, whilst we strive to trace, 
in one of like passions with yourselves, the 
transports of unchecked temper, and the rea- 
lizations of revenge, too stern either to linger or 
abate. 

In a wild and solitary district by the Sound 
of Mull, a precipice is, by many a venerable 
inhabitant, pointed out, overhanging the ocean, 
almost inaccessible to human footstep, and re- 
sorted to only by the birds of ocean when thi- 
ther driven by tempestuous gales, or invited 
by reason of its loneliness and silence, to bask 
in the gleaming sunshine. Many are the 
legends connected with this locality, other 
than that which forms the subject of our 
tale. One is recorded of most fearful import, 
(which has formed the ground-work of a suc- 
cessful drama) that of a lady exposed by her 
husband on a high rock in this lonely expanse, 
and there left in all her helplessness to perish, 
whilst he proclaimed her to be dead, and per- 
formed for her a mimic funeral. Majestic, 
indeed, are the associations which its natural 
position inspires—surrounded on either side 
by forest and ocean, presenting a sure defence 
to the one, and an impregnable barrier to the 
other—the precipice towering on high, till its 
shadows distance the sight on the deep waters 
below, like one of nature’s green and primeval 
altars sleeping beneath the sunlit heaven, and 
lofty enough to serve as a temple for the stars. 
But apart from the pleasing associations which 
fancy may thus kindle around it, it is invested 
with other and far deeper interests than those 
which attach to it when viewed through the 
radiant lenses of romance. Centuries ago, it 
became, by a docd of unparalleled atrocity, 
a landmark of most bitter memory, and the 
sad monument of the wildest catastrophe, re- 
cording the history of serpent. passions which 
the progress of our tale will unfold. 

Any one at all acquainted with the festivi- 
ties of feudal times, will readily be aware that 
hunting formed one of the most favdurite pas- 
times of its brave and noble-minded chiefs. 
High days of rejoicing were those, when the 
chieftain and his merry clansmen roamed 
abroad over grey heath and greenwood in pur- 
suit of the wild-boar or bounding deer, and no 
land, save Scotland, in the wide circuit of the 
world, would seem more fitted for such wild 
and lordly pastime. 

Here, amid the deep recesses of its forests, 
roamed the deer in their freedom and fleet- 
ness, or might have been seen, bending like 
visions, beautiful by the sunlit waterbrook. 
The forests themselves lengthened out into 
magnificent vistas, whose lofty avenues, and 
murmuring leaves seemed to point and whisper 
out a pathway to some pleasant home, whilst 


their giant sides, hung with draperies of green 
and of gold, made it appear as though the fa- 
pa genii of the — had by ryt 
their temporary dwelling, or their 
sunbright mantles as they passed. Such was 
the state of Scotland in the times of old, nor 
should we, in its present survey, find in it 
aught less beautiful or bright. 

But proceed we now to open up our tale. 
One bright morning of the early summer, when 
all nature shone in her livery of beauty, the 
blythe hunting call of Maclean, the Chieftain 
of Lochbuy, sounded throughout the forests, 
summoning his clansmen to a grand hunting 
excursion, which had long been looked forward 
to, as an occasion of peculiar festivity. Truly 
picturesque and imposing was the scene, as 
the brave followers of the lordly chief were 
seen issuing from the defiles of the forest, or 
descending from height and hill-top, into the 
valley below. ‘Thousands of spears gleamed 
in the sunrise, fair-haired children sought out 
their fathers, breastful of fresh morning flowers, 
mothers and maidens looked cheerfully on, the 
hounds leapt forth impatient to be loose; and, 
to complete the festive scene, the beautiful 
lady of the chief with her child, a smiling in- 
fant, imparted fresh beauty to the scene, and 
fresh grace to the goodly gathering. This 
child, the firstborn of wedded love, was re- 
garded with the fondest parental affection; with 
countenance beautiful in eettatigere— 
fair as the opening day-spring, aud roseate in 
hue as a basket of the summer’s frpif. It 
formed the centre of the father’s love, did the 
only hope whereby to perpetuate the honour 
of his name. 

Hound and hunter being gathered to the 
spot, once again the horn sounded its shrill 
note of preparation, quickening each heart 
with the spirit-kindling impulse of the chase. 
The troops of deer, startled by the sound 
whilst browsing in the far-off distance, bore 
aloft their heads in the sky, gazing for a mo- 
ment mute and motionless, and on a nearer 
alarm sprang through the pastures, elastic 
with life. dogs threw off in gallant 
course for the run, darting from point to point, 
and doubling in the wildness of delight. The 
chase commenced, and was continued with 
unwearied alacrity and speed, until the deer, 
pressed upon closely by the hounds, and driven 
into an enclosure of rock and embankment, 
flew instinctively to a narrow pass or outlet in 
a neighbouring strait, opening out upon the 
bosom of the broad and unobstructed heath. 
Thither they wheeled in one firm and unbro- 
ken body, but were suddenly opposed in their 
further advance by the uprising of a hardy 
forester from behind a bank concealed by. the 
brizht heath and bushwood, whom the chief, 
with the foresight of an experienced hunter, 
had placed there asa kind of avant guard, to 
obstruct their further progress, should they 
chance to gather at that point. For awhile, 
the whole troop stood still, their eyes beaming 
with bewilderment, as though pausing in he- 
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sitation whether to advance or recede, The 
old hunter strove by every process of intimi- 
dation to prevent their further advance, and 
at length succeeded in turning them from their 
track, but no sooner did they perceive them- 
selves followed by the fierce hounds and the 
multitude of hunters, than collecting, as it 
were, the whole strength of their body in one 
advancing bound, they dashed through the 
narrow outlet, trampling the forester to the 
earth, and gained footing on the open heath. 
An end was thus put to the day’s sport so auspi- 
ciously begun, for the deer, with the rapidity of 
magic, had so far outdistanced their pursuers, 
as to make further chase useless. The chief, 
finding his precautions defeated—excited with 
the ardour of pursuit, and enraged at its so 
sudden frustration—approached hastily the 
forester, who was prostrate on the ground, 
suffering the acutest pain, and not only charged 
him with treachery and ——— but wrath- 
fully pronounced his death-warrant. The 
man now rose from the ground, but answered 
not the reproaches of his chief by even plead- 
ing the pure accident and contingency of the 
case. This was, however, mere shallow pre- 
tence and polished hypocrisy, in order the bet- 
ter to conceal the inveteracy of the hate which 
had taken so speedy possession of his heart. 
He stood apparently unaffected by his position, 
but the eek oye and the quivering lip too 


plainly spoke the inward tumult of the pas- 


sions. Attempts were made by the vassals of 
the chief to soothe the intensity of his anger, 
but he was utterly proof to every supplication 
till his gentle lady filled him with relentings, 
imploring him, that if he would not forgive the 
man, he would at least relax the rigour of the 
punishment. ‘The chief gave way to her im- 
portunity, and death was accordingly com- 
muted to disgrace. He was sentenced to be 
scourged in the presence of the assembled clan, 
a punishment, in those times, the most deep 
and dismal that could be inflicted on a free- 
born man. 

A circle was formed round the unhappy 
forester; his limbs were securely bound, and 
his back laid naked to the waist. The chief 
advanced nearer to the spot to give directions 
to the torturers to commence their toil, and for 
a moment glance met glance, and the eye of 
the fettered man seemed flashing with fire un- 
der a sense of such unmeasured indignity. 
The signal was given to commence, and the 
lash fell on the broad shoulders of the man 
with unmitigated force. The first few lashes 
made no imprint on the flesh, and forced not 
a start from the sufferer; but as the blows 
were steadily increased and dealt with greater 
vigour than before, the quivering flesh and 
ghastly furrows of the sufferer showed how 
bitterly the torture told upon the yet unfaint- 
ing frame. Not a sigh or a shriek proclaimed 
that his endurance was exhausted, for he still 
bore up with iron nerve against the torture. 
At length, as a fresh infliction Was about to 
commence, the piteous spectacle so wrought 


85 


upon the better feelings of the bystanders, that 
a general cry for “ mercy ” was raised, and a 
tardy grant was eventually gained for a pre- 
sent cessation of the torture. 

And here we cannot forbear a word of most 
decisive condemnation against a practice so 
ignominious, so inhuman. Is is not a sad, an 
humiliating thought, that he who had helped 
to reap the green garlands of some noble vic- 
tory, who could face stern death in the hope 
of glory, and dare to die the death of the brave, 
should be forced to bend, in abject lowliness, 
beneath the lacerations of the lash? 

What were the feelings of the injured fo- 
rester we here attempt not to describe. He 
neither murmured nor repined, preserving an 
attitude almost motionless, but the curling lip 
and the scow] of the bent brow, pictured plainly 
to a near observer, the volcanic tumult raging 
in his bosom. The stripes of the lash still 
burning on his flesh, and the flow of blood from 
the deep and crimson gashes, still, though 
staunched, were unstayed. He now lay unfet- 
tered, and apparently harmless and resigned, 
whilst the vassals of the chief gathered about 
him, some impelled by curiosity, others, with 
the view of administering relief. Apart, but 
little distant from the scene, the chief, yet 
warm with recent passion, was rapidly pacing 
beneath an oak, halting suddenly at intervals, 
and then quickly moving onward in deportment 
proud and dreamy. The crowd was fast 
thickening round the forester, who was by 
this time sufficiently recruited to rise from his 
recumbent posture, and the nurse, carrying 
with her the chief’s only child, attracted by 
the general curiosity, crowded round the fo- 
rester with the other vassals. Suddenly the 
man seemed struggling under some wild and 
overcoming tremor,—his eye began to roll and 
glisten as though a snake lay coiling in its 
centre—his assumed reserve and statue-like 
composure appeared waxing into terrible ac- 
tivity, till at length, as though all the nerve 
and fibre of his frame had gathered into one 
giant effort, he rushed through the receding 
crowd, and springing, like a panther on the 
life-imperilled lamb, tore the chief’s child from 
the terror-stricken nurse. C.M. A. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


GIGANTIC TREES 
IN COBHAM PARK, KENT. 


Tue following admeasurements of gigantic 
trees were taken at three feet from their roots 
during a ramble from Rochester to Cobham. 
Ash. Hawthorn. 
ft. in. M. im. 
12 38 

13 7 
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CALAIS. 


Txistown,* to anEnglishman, is classic ground; 
it offers to him so many recollective associa- 
tions. In the reign of Henry V., one Bar- 
dolph, a lieutenant, (whose face, by the bye, 
was all “ bubukles, and whelks, and knobs,”’) 
landed at Calais, on his march to the field of 
Agincourt ; but, unfortunately, having robbed 
# church there, soon after landing, besides 
stealing a lute-case, (which he afterwards sold 
for three half-pence) as well as a fire-shovel, 
he was hung on the road before the battle 
began, though strong intercession was made 
to the Duke of Exeter to 

“ Let nut hemp his windpipe suffucate, nor his vital 

thread be cut 

With edye of petiny-cord.” 

One might willingly forget this stain on 
him, when reflecting on the affectionate ten- 
derness with which he listened to the striking 
recital of his old master’s dying scene, when 
he “played with flowers and smiled upon his 
finger’s ends,” and when he breathed a wish, 
that he were with him, “ wheresoe’er he is ;’ 
and when, though insulted by the boy remind- 
ing him of one of Falstaff’s sarcastic touches 
on his flery nose, most kindly forgave it: 
Well! the fuel is gone that maintained that 
fire!” Of this culprit, Mortimer, 

—The rapid Mortimer, of spirit wild, 

Imagination’s dear and darling child, 
the productions of whose genius, so charmed 
his own age, and will future ones, has given 
us a masterly sketch, equal (which is saying 
@ great deal) in fascination of character, to 
his Falstaff, for all the portraits of Falstaff 
which have ever yet been sketched, (except 
vne) sink into insignificance, when viewed 
with that by Mortimer. 

Even Hogarth himself narrowly escaped 
imprisonment at Calais, when sketching his 
masterly view of its gate, which no one but 
he could-have accompanied with so many fine 
characteristic touches. We can just see the 
sergeant’s paw upon his shoulder. He was 
soon escorted by a file of musqueteers to M. la 
Commandant. This governor, however, after 
examining his sketch-book, assured him, with 
great politeness, that notwithstanding nothing 
suspicious appeared in it, yet, that had not a 
treaty between the nations been then actually 
signed, he should have been under tho dis- 
agreeable necessity of hanging him upon the 
ramparts. If this threat of the polite Com- 
mandant had been enforced, it would have 

revented Hogarth some time after, immorta- 
izing himself, by sketching from Tristram 


Shandy, his celebrated resemblance of a fave~ 
rite scene from Sterne. , 


® Calais is the principal towa of the Canton of 
Calais, which again forms one of the subdivisions of 
the department of the Pas-de-Calais. The form of the 
town, within the fortifications, approaches very nearly 
to '@ rectangular parallelogram, the length of whose 
base is almost double its diameter, its sides facing the 
four cardinal points. —Ed. M 


Queen Mary exclaimed, that when she died, 
Calais would be found engraven on her heart. 

Mr. Albany, in his Guide to Calais, printed 
in 1729, observes :—*“ In modern times, the 
pen of Sterne, has con ferred on Calais,* acele- 
brity equivalent to that which Vevey and 
Clarens owe to the author of the Nouvelle 
Heloise. Such are the triumphs of genius, 
which can throw over regions the most sterile, 
a halo of interest.” After describing Dessin’s 
Hotel, he says :—“ There is on the first floor, 
a bed-chamber, also overlooking the garden, 
and on the door of which, the words ‘ Sterne’s 
Chamber,’ are inscribed. Over the fire-place, 
there is an engraved portrait of Sterne, being 
the only memorial the apartment contained of 
that eccentric genius. We regretted its not 
having been left in the same state, and with 
the same furniture, as when occupied by 
Yorick.” Mr. Albany then treats his reader 
with the inimitable interview which Sterne 
had with Mons. Dessin. S. F. 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 
THE UNIVERSE. 


Tt is related in the Bhagvat-Geeta, that 
Vishnu, in the form of Crishna, having endued 
Arjoon with power to perceive his divine con- 
nexion, Arjoon gave him the following de- 
scription of the wonders he beheld: I see 

rahma, that deity sitting on his lotus- 
throne ; and all the Reesheest and heavenly 
Ooragas.} I see thyself, on all sides, of infi- 
nite shape, formed with abundant arms, and 
bellies, and mouths, and eyes; but T can nei- 
ther discover thy beginning, thy middle, nor 
thy end. O universal lord, form of the uni- 
verse! I see thee with a crown, and armed 
with club and chacra, a mass of glory, darting: 
refulgent beams around. I see thee, difficult 
to be seen, shining on all sides with light im- 
measurable, like the ardent fire or the glo- 
rious sun. Thou art the supreme being, in- 
corruptible, worthy to be known, Thou art 
prime supporter of the universal orb. Thou 
art the never-failing and eternal guardian of 
religion. I see thee without beginning, with- 
out middle, and without end ; of valour infi- 
nite ; of armsinnumerable ; the sun and moon 
thine eyes, thy mouth a flaming fire, and the 
whole world shining with thy reflected glory. 
The space between the heavens and the earth 
is possessed by theo alone, and every point 
around. The three regions of the universe, 
O mighty spirit! behold the wonders of thy 
awful countenance with troubled minds. Of 
the.celestial bands, some I see fly to thee for 


* refuge ; whilst:some, afraid, with joined hands 


sing forth thy praise. The Maharshees, holy. 


® The word Calais is said to be derived from Itius, 
the name of a port spoken of by Coosar, as being in 
this: part of the coast; and Cal, Teutonic for call 
makiug thus. Caletius, or Caletium,—va place called 
Itius.—Ed. M. 


¢ Saints. ¢ Serpents. 
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bands, hail thee, and glorify thy name with 
adorating praises. The ras, the Adityas, 
the Vasoos, aud all those beings the world 
esteemeth good; Asween and Koomar, the 
Maroots and Ooshmapas; the Gandharvs 
and the Yakshas, with the holy tribes of 
Soors, all stand gazing on thee, and all alike 
amazed. The winds, alike with me, are ter- 
rified to behold thy wondrous form gigantic ; 
with many mouths and eyes; with many 
arms, and legs, and breasts; with many bel- 
lies, and with rows of dreadful teeth. Thus, 
I see thee, touching the heavens, and shining 
with such glory, of such various hues, with 
widely-opened mouths and bright expanded 
eyes, I am disturbed within me; my resolu- 
tion faileth me, O Vishnu! and I find no rest. 
Having beholden thy dreadful teeth, and 
gazed on thy countenance, emblem of time’s 
last fire, I know not which way I turn; I 
find no peace. Have mercy, then, O god of 
gods! thou mansion of the universe. The 
sons of Dhreetarashtra, now, with all those 
rulers of the land, Bheeshma, Drona the son 
of Soot, and even the fronts of our army, 
seem to be precipitating themselves hastily 
into thy mouth, discovering such frightful 
rows of teeth; whilst some appear to stick 
between thy teeth with their bodies sorely 
mangled. Asthe rapid streams of full-flowing 
rivers roll on to meet the ocean’s bed, even 
so these heroes of the human race rush on 
towards thy flaming mouths. As troops of 
insects, with increasing speed, seek their own 
destruction in the flaming fire; even so these 
people, with swelling fury, seek their own 
destruction. Thou involvest and swallowest 
them altogether, even unto the last, with thy 
flaming mouths ; whilst the whole world is 
filled with thy glory, as thine awful beams, 
O Vishnu! shine forth on all sides. 

W. GC. 


ZENOBIA AND AURELIAN AT THE 
BATILE OF EMESA. 
AvRELIAN and Zenobia now met, for the 
first time, face to face, lance to lance, the 
Augustus and Augusta of that disputed 
world, which they had hitherto divided 
between them. ‘They met in the splen- 
did region, where, we are told, God first 
created man, and gave him woman to be an 
help and a mate unto him; and they repre- 
sented in their own persons and organization, 
those respective attributes, by which the sexes, 
through the awful sweep of five thousand 
years, had been distinctly and severally cha- 
racterized and governed. Zenobia, in her 
intellectual aspirations and maternal impulses, 
was the champion of moral force and human 
affections—fighting the battle of mind and 
country, for her children, and for philosophy; 
Aurelian warred to establish the right of 
might, to place power on its broadest basis, to 
raise tyranny to its extremest point, and to 
check the inroads of reform by théresistance of 
military prowess!— Woman and her Master. 


FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN 
NAMES. 


I wave seen Christian names assigned to their 
native countries, in the Mirror; and it ap- 
pears to me that the derivation of surnames is 
not less curious. I have collected these to the 
number of 5,600, and have formed them into 
classes, which renders them deserving of 
notice ; as each name, though not interesting 
in itself, contributes its share to the interest 
of the whole. I might shake hands with Mr. 
Hand, or bow to Mr. Legge, without thinkin 
of aught but the person present ; but when 
had assembled (as I have done,) fifty-eight 
names taken from different parts of the human 
body, I could not view them without some 
surprise. 

The following specimen is of Names taken 
from the Planets, the Atmosphere, the Ele- 
ments, and the Seasons :— 
Moon Gale Mist 
Starr Breeze Weather 
World Rain Drought 
Heaven Shower Cold 
Light Storm Heat 
Sky Tempest Blight 
Cloud Frost Spark 
Rainbow Snow Blaze 
Air Ice Dawn 
Winde Dew Day 
Blast Fogg Noon 

The names of great or wealthy families ex- 
perience little or no change. The rank or 
riches attached to them render every collate- 
ral branch tenacious of the name while an 
hope of succession remains, and proud of it 
while any consanguinity can be traced. But 
the poor have no name to cherish, and they 
adopt one as ignorance or chance directs. 

The poor man looses the name of his father 
in that of his residence; or he derives a name 
from his particular form of body, or turn of 
mind; or he is distinguished from his neigh- 
bours by the place, or nature, of his employ- 
ment; and in one generation the former name 
of his family is forgotten. 

I have known more than one instance ofa 
nickname having been given to a man in low 
life, and of its having been fixed on his family, 
And it is remarkable that Leno, Shawl, and 
several other articles of recent invention or 
importation, have already given rise by faily 


Eve 
Evening 
Night 
Spring 
Summer 
Winter 
East 
West 
North 
South 


hames, 


THE RIVER NILE. 


Amrpst the innumerable proofs of the wisdom 
and goodness of our beneficent Creator, none 
is more affecting, or better calculated to create 
wonder and gratitude in man, than the rising 
of the water of the river Nile, to flood and 
nurture the land. 

We observe by recent foreign papers, that 
Mehemet Ali has agreed to furnish the French 
minister of war with provisions for the French 
army in Algiers, but cannot fix the price, as 
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that will depend on the rise of the Nile. On 
the 17th of June, which is‘called the Nokta, 
all the leaven of household bread is thrown 
away, and new leaven is made, which is to 
last till the following year, with that evening’s 
water of the Nile. The Copts celebrate the 
18th of June as the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel; and the rich sacrifice sheep and 
cattle, anddistributethemamong thepoor. The 
public criers go to the island of Rhodia in the 
evening to visit the nilometer, and then an- 
nounce the rise of the waters. At Cairo the 
increase is announced daily by the criers, and 
transmitted to Alexandria by the telegraph, 
and to Ibrahim Pasha by the daily post. 


NUMISMATICS. 
ROMAN COINS, 

In the month of June last, an urn or vase, 
such as is frequently found in Roman sepul- 
chres, of very plain workmanship, and totally 
unornamented, was found in Charwood Forest, 
Leicestershire, in that part of it which is at 
present in the occupation of the monks of the 
Cistertian convént. The vase was filled with 
coins of the Roman empire, varying in time 
from the years [a. p.] 40-68; they are of 
white base metal, and in good preservation. 
This vase may have probably been in the 
ground since the Romans left England, in 
426. It was discovered by a lay brother of 
the convent and two labourers, as they were 
ploughing, not more than a foot below the 
surface. The vase and its contents, are now 
being exhibited in Bruton-street. 





Manners anv Customs. 


OLEIO.—A TALE OF SIAM.* 


Since the king of Siam has hunted on his 
estates, the Siamese people have applied them- 
selves to ndize, and extend their empire; 
so that the village of Bankok has been almost 
entirely built anew. 

In a great cabin, or building of chalk, 
having the appearance of white stone, the 
council of ancients assembles, presided over 
by their military chief. A colossal image of 
the god Buddha, of gilded wood, and with 
eyes formed of diamonds, is attached to the 
wall. This palace of justice is built upon 
firm ground, forming an exception to the 
P rwigen of buildings, which are erected on 

oats of timber. 

The military grand judge, or Jakir, is ar- 
rayed in a white robe, ornamented with po- 
lished black stones. The ancients, to the 
number of five, are clothed in their ordinary 
costume; some, however, wear a tunic of 
painted muslin, others a large mantle, fa- 
shioned without sleeves. Before these ancients 


it is, that the crimes and misdemeanors of . 


Siamese reprobates are tried; and the sub- 
joined is an instance of the kind :-— 


® Translated from Bohain’s Freucl: paper. 


Oleio, the accused, was brought in: he was 
a great brown man, of an expressive form, 
clad in a blue muslin tunic, and sandals of 
elephant skin. On his left side was to be 
seen a large wound, from which the blood 
still gushed. 

The facts of his crime were these: 

Since the return of the summer sun, Oleio, 
in hunting the tigers, had followed the flowery 
windings of the Salouen, a river which bor- 
dered the village. A short distance from the 
village, he perceived one day Teilla-Bet, the 
young spouse of a planter named Zabit,—a 
black, aged fifty-nine. 

In these climes the apparel is slight, par- 
taking of the transparency of the Coan vest, 
and adding an etherial beauty by its bright- 
ness, to the fair proportions of the Siamese 
women. 

Oleio saw the fair Siamese, and from that 
moment he loved her. He was altogether en- 
thralled, as if by magic; he neglected the 
tigers and the panthers, on which he had 
made desolating war, and thought of nothing 
but bringiug himself to the notice of the 
beautiful Teilla-Bet. 


One evening, the seventh day of the moon, . 


at an advanced hour, he scaled the wall, and, 
armed with a yataghan, entered into the gar- 
den. There, concealed in a bush of blue 
roses, he waited till the beautiful spouse of 
Zabit should arrive, according to her custom. 
At length she came, unattended by her 
women. 

At this instant, Oleio disclosed himself, and 
threw himself on his knees. “ Withdraw,” 
said she, son of the night and of the storm !” 
(The Siamese adopt the storm and the night 
for diabolic signs.) ‘ Withdraw, or your life 
will be sacrificed to your attempt.” 

Oleio, furious at seeing himself disdained, 
threw himself upon her. Rendered senseless 
by the conflict, the young child of Siam fell, 
and expired at the foot of a flowering tea- 
tr 


ee. 

Notwithstanding, these cries had reached 
her husband, the ferocious Zabit. He came, 
his eyebrow frowning like thunder, and con- 
fronted himself with the daring marauder. 

“Viper,” said he, “ you would have spoiled 
the flower on its stem, and rifled its sweet- 
ness: the god Buddha demands an expiation ; 
he reclaims his guiltless dove. In the name 
of Buddha, whose priest I am, I command 
you to surrender.” 

At this sacred order, the unfortunate vic- 
tim was overpowered by terror; and, his 
eyes in tears, and howling with despair, he 
seized his dead and beautiful victim, while he 


_ plunged into his own heart the iron with 


which he was armed. Covered with the 
blood, which flowed in huge drops from his 
side, he fell exhausted, with his face towards 
the earth. 

He was now to be judged. 

The corpse of the beautiful Teilla-Bet was 


- brought in. Even in death, there was a sweet 
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and faded lovéliness hovering about her fea- 
tures, and an expression pure as a reposing 
angel’s. 

Oleio, at the sight, uttered a cry of joy ; he 
recognized her whom he yet adored. 

The grand judge, lifting his grave voice, 
said, “ Oleio, son of toads and spiders, ve- 
nomous insect rejected by the flowers, are you 

ilty ?” 

” By Buddha,” answered Oleio, “ the gol- 
den. sun of suns, I am !” 

“ Put it to the trial, then,” said the grand 
judge. 

The vessel of trial was now brought in, 
which contained hot-boiling water ; the ac- 
cused plunged into it his two hands, and 
drew them out again dreadfully blistered. 

Upon this the nd judge said, “ The 
voice of the Most High has made itself heard 
—guilty being, what do you ask?’ 

Oleio answered with fervour, “.Death !’ 

At this moment, the huge tymbalons were 
heard without ; the savage dances com- 
menced, and the banquet began. Four 
Siamese, raimented in white, took some cake, 
some milk, some bread, and raak (a spi- 
rituous liquor,) and inserted it into the mouth 
of the sad-destroyed corpse. Oleio, the con- 
demned, clothed in a blood-red mantle, was 
placed on a seat by the dead. Then a fero- 
cious drinking-bout began, accompanied by 
laughters, blasphemies, and songs. 

After this, the punishment of the Cangne 
was resorted to. This was a kind of ladder, 
six feet in length, which had only two steps 
in the middle, between which they placed the 
neck of the criminal, while the multitude 
pelted him with stones. After having left 
Oleio ten minutes, they withdrew, and put 


him into a sack with a male cat, and a viper: 


taken out of the hot sand of Salouen, and 
thus placed him upon the spot where he had 
committed the outrage, while the people en- 
tirely surrounded him, singing in chorus. 

During this period, the sack leapt several 
times, and made some fearful bounds. The 
hissings of the reptile, the ferocious cries of 
the furious cat, and the moanings of the man, 
for 2 long time filled the crowd with horror 
and reverence. At length the motions of the 
sack slackened—became rare—next ceased— 
and a large blotch of blood oozed out at the 
extremity. Buddha was. satisfied.. Justice 
had been done ! 

At this moment, a savage cry of triumph 
resounded in the gate of Bangkok. It was 
Zabit, the husband of the victimized Toilla- 
Bet, who praised God ! 


“THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 
In 1593, a report prevailed, that a child in 
Silesia, seven years old, having lost its first 
teeth, in the now set a tooth of gold grew up, 
in place of one of the cheek teeth. 
Hortius, Professor of Medicine inthe Uni- 
versity of Helmstadt, became so.convinced of 
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the truth of this story, that he wrote a history 
of this tooth, in which he affirmed, that it 
was partly natural and partly miraculous, 
and that it had been sent by heaven to that 
child, to console the poor Christians oppressed 
by the Turks. 

Hortius, however, was but one historian of 
the tooth ; for, in the same year that this 
work appeared, Rullandus wrote another 
history of it. 

Ingosterus, another learned man, two years 
afterwards, wrote in opposition to Rullandus, 
respecting the golden tooth, who failed not to 
make a very elaborate and scientific reply. 

Libavius, another great man, collected all 
that had been said on the tooth, and added 
his own peculiar doctrine. 

Nothing was wanting to so many fine works, 
but a proof that the tooth was really of gold; 
a goldsmith, at length, was called to examine 
it, who discovered that it was only a bit of 
leaf-gold applied to the tooth with consider- 
able address. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE.* 


ARCHITECTURE,—as the personification of a 
power, which has never been propitiated, save 
by the universal and spontaneous devotion of 
great nations,—may be in the present age, 
considered as dead. She lies, as it were, bu- 
ried in a vast mausoleum, composed of frag- 
ments from the temples of Vishnu, Isis, Jupi- 
ter, Mahomet, and Christ; from which the dis- 
sipated states of partitioned empires, have been 
siuce obtaining materials for sectarian churches, 
palaces, manufactories, and shops; sometimes 
mixing up the fragments, any how—just as 
they come to hand; sometimes critically as- 
sorting and re-employing them, in a manner 
which at least deserves the praise of self-con- 
sistency. The distinction between the olden 
time and the modern age is typified in the 
forms of the one, and the fashions of the other. 
Instead of examples of architecture, we have 
now architectural examples. Whatever re- 
ligious impulses have been given to the mo- 
dern world, there has been no new religion; 
and, whatever great and gorgeous work. of 
architecture has been since lished, it 
has been “ great and gorgeous ” only. Ithas 
served to exemplify the particular taste of a 
Bramante, a Palladio, or a Wren; but it has 
manifested the spirit of adoption rather than 
the power of design—the skill which combines, 
more than the imagination which invents. 


PORTER. 

Tuis malt liquor is so called from being the. 
favourite beverage of the porters and work- 
people of the metropolis and other large towns 
of the British empire. 

-The essential distinction of porter arose, at 
first, from its wort being made with highly- 

© From “the Palace of Aichitecture,” vy George 
Wightwick. 
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kilned brown malt, while. other kinds of beer 
and ale were brewed from a paler article; but 
of late years, the taste of the public having 
run in favour of sweeter and lighter beverages, 
the actual porter is brewed with a less propor- 
tion of brown malt, is less strongly hopped, 
and not allowed to get hard by long keeping 
in huge ripening tuns. 

Some brewers colour the porter with brown 
sugar; but in general the most respectable 
concentrate a quantity of their first and best 
wort to an extract, in an iron pan, and burn 
this into a colouring stuff, whereby they can 
lay claim to the merit of using nothing in their 
manufacture but malt and hops. 

The singular flavour of good London porter 
seems to proceed, in a great degree, from that 
of the old casks and fermenting tuns in which 
it is prepared. 

Dr. Ure considers that the porter brewed by 
the eminent London houses, when drunk in 
moderation, is a far wholesomer beverage for 
the people than the thin acidulous wines of 
France and Germany. 








New Books. 


Translations from the Lyric Poets of Ger- 
many. Interspersed with renderings from 
the French and Italian. By John Macray. 
(Parker, Oxford.] 


[How many translations resemble the meta- 
morphosis of Philomela. The tuneful tongue 
of the original singer is so far cut off, that the 
mutilated remains utter nothing but a deplo- 
rable or unmeaning Tereu. Translations after 
this fashion, professing to come from the Ger- 
man, daily appear, and this is the more sad, as 
the German apostasy eee inthought, 
and refined in expression. e present book 
is, however, much better than the mass, more 
especially when considered as the labour of a 

oung student: nay, the So rey renderings 
Live even kindled in us delight :] 


THE LEGEND OF THE THREE HOLY 
KINGS.* 


ROMANCE THE FIRST: SHOWING HOW THE 
TWELVE STAR-GAZERS STOOD UPON A MOUN- 
TAIN IN THE EAST. 


This legend is founded on the account in the 
Gospels of the Journey of the Wise Men to 
worship the newly-born King of the Jews, from 

‘having seen his star in the east ; and was very 
popular in many parts of the Christian church, 
rom early times down to a period subsequent 
to the Reformation. The simple account of the 
Evangelists, received, in after ages, many ac- 
cessions of a strange and extraordinary nature,} 


® This Legend of the Three Holy Kings, by Gus- 
tavus Schwab, is subdivided into Twelve Romances, 
These Romances are prefixed, by way of summary, to 
an edition of “ The Legend,” published at Stuttgard, 
in 1822. The work was printed trom a Lativ MS,, 
‘communicated to Schwab by the celebrated Goethe, 
aud from another MS. in German, discovered iu the 
library at Heidelburg. 

.+ These had, indeed, so multiplied and increased, 
that, in the 14th century, the historical, prophetical, 


from the credulity or superstition of less en- 
lightened times. In the following Romance, 
the twelve Star-gazers are supposed to be part 
of a multitudinous assemblage that always met 
on the high mountains of Vaus, to watch the 
appearance of the promised star ; and that 
this number, twelve, ever continued, through 
succeeding ages, to be the faithful few, who, 
through every vicissitude, directed their gaze 
to the sign of the coming Saviour. 


PerFum'p by herbs, all sweetness blending, 
Aud graced with trees on every side, 
A hil arose, to heaven ascending, 
Of all the East the boast and pride. 
Steep the ascent, and long the stages, 
But bright above shine day and night ; 
Upon its summit stand twelve sages, 
And fix on heaven their raptur'd sight. 
‘When morn returns they yield to slumber, 
And each around him wraps his robe , 
Tn vain the hours, in dazzliug number, 
Pour day and glory o'er the globe. 
But ever, as the breezes waken, 
That gently sigh at fall of night, 
Then straight on high, with gaze unshaken, 
They tara to hail the promis’d ligit. 
To them the wond'rous book of heaven— 
Each radiant page is then unroll’d ; 
On eaith, what silver seem’'d is given 
To shine above, as radiant gold, 
If e’er the stars, to man revealing 
His earthly fate were truly read— 
Here, on this mount, when nightly kueeling, 
That light is o'er the sages shed, 
And there they stand—intent exploring— 
What may the will of heaven be ; 
Yet ne’er while o’er the prospect poring, 
The crown of all their hopes they see. 
That Star—triumphantly resplendent 
O'er all the host of heaven far ; 
Beacon and Lieut for ever pendent, 
The blinded Heathen’s guiding star. 
That stur—prophetic Balaam greeted— 
The herald of the Saviour-king ; 
Upon his throne of glory seated, 
The people’s guide, and light, and wing. 
So ran the story; 2nd astonish’d 
The expectant East awaited now ; 
*Twas this the gazing seers admonished 
‘To meet upon the mountaiu’s brow. 
And hope made ev'ry step seem lighter, 
And smovth'd the path so steep and rude, 
And faded eyes again beam'd brigtter, 
And forms lung bent erectly stood. 
Aud when even dexth surpris’d them, gazing, 
Still turn'd their last fond long looks on high, 
Where thousand thousand suns are blaziug— 
To which on earth they long’d to fly. 


Laura—the charming idol of Petrarcha’s 
soul—in a poem of Mathisson’s, entitled, 
“ Laura praying,” p. 20, is delicately depic- 
tured, save that the use of “ zephyrus” is 

edantic. Schiller’s ode to the “ German 

use,” p. 22, has much power in its lines 
The “ Dead Grandmother” of Victor Hugo 
is a sweet poem, worthy of all love, but it has 
already been before the public “ terque qua 
terque.”’] 


and allegorical materials were so skilfully blended and 
worked up, by Prior Jolin of Hildesheim, as to forma 
whole, in the opinion of Goethe,—no mean judge, (se 
his Kunst und Alterthum, vol. ii, pt. 1, p. 156,) 
the most attractive nature, and worthy to take its place, 
in the same rank, with the most popular works for the 
instruction and improvement of the people. 
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[The rich vein of orientalism which distin- 
guished our first legend, displays itself even 
more eg oie cap ina m of Uhland’s— 
“The Minstrel’s Curse.” The translator’s 
lines have the melody of a trumpet :] 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


There stood a mighty castle, in times long past and 
‘one, 

O'er land and ocean glancing, its stately turrets shone; 

And spicy gardeus circling, in blooming wreaths were 


bound, 

Where fresh’ning waters sparkled their rainbow hues 
around. 

There sat a mighty monarch, in lands and vict'ries 
great, 

Upon his throne reposing in sad and solemn state, 

For what he wills is terror, and what he looks revenge, 

And what he spesks is statute, tho’ blood his words 
avenge. 

Once pass‘d by this proud castle a noble minstrel pair, 

The one with — ringlets, the other hoary hair, 

With harp in hand the elder, sat on a gallant steed, 

The other rau beside him, with youth's uuwearied 
epeed. 

Ani thus begun the elder—“ Now be prepar’d, my son, 

Let’s choose our deepest measure, our best let now be 

one, 


All er of song conjuring, of pleasure or of smart, 

To-day we have to soften the monarch’s stony heart.” 

Then stood these minstrel-brethren amid the dazzling 
scene, 

Where on their thrones reposing the Kiug and Queen 


were seen ; 
The King in fearful splendour, like ruddy northern 


Ag iJ 

The Queen - soft and placid, like Cynthia's summer- 
night. 

The old man’s harp then ringing, began a wond’rous 
strain, 

That louder, ever louder, rau thrilling through the 


rain ; 

The youth’s clear accents rising in heavenly sweetness 
stole ;— 

Between, like voice of spirits, the elder's shouk the 
soul, 


They sang of love and spring-time, of the happy golden 
age, 

Of manhood, truth, devotion, and freedom’s holy rage; 

They sang of ail that’s sweetest, the human breast can 


charm ; 

They sang of all that's deepest, the human heart can 
warm, 

The courtly ring were startled, and ceas'd their idle 


Hers 5 

The monarch’s mighty warriors to heaven confessed 
their fears ; 

The Queen, all mov'd, dissolving in love and tender 


care, 

Threw from her breast a posy unto the minstrel patr. 

The King, with fury glowing, then calla with wrathfal 
mien, p 

“ My people you have cheated, and would you liibe 
my Queen ?” nore 

And straight his’ blade like lightning, the youth’s fair 
bosom gor"d, : 

Whence blood, for golden music, quitk forth in foun- 
tains pour'd. 

And like the dust in tempests fast fled the courtier 
swarm, 

As down the youth expiring sank ou his master’s arm; 

Who on his steed uprais’d him, and with his muntle 


round, ‘ : 
Now slowly from: the castle upon his way did bound. 
But yet sume ling’ring moments he stopt before the 


gate, 
While on its marble columns he hung his tuneful mate, 
That harp of harps the sweetest, and there its chords 


uubent, 
Aud wail’d,. while with the echo the castléttowers were 
tent. 


“ Woe, woe to you proud castle, may never poet's 
soug, 

Nor minstrels tuneful measures be heard your haunts 
among ; 

But sighs iustead, and wailing, and slavery’s daatard 


tread, 
Till red revenge has emptied her vials on your head, 
“ Woe to you, spicy gardens, in lovely summer drest | 
Here, grze on these dead features, that blight may on 
you rest, 
And turn your bowers to deserts, each fountain to a 


stone, 
And death, fur fruitful seasons, may rain your fields 
upon. 


“ Woe to you ruthless murderer! of bard and song the 


Le 5 
For fame’s ensanguin’d laurels be all your struggles 


ain ; 

Your name, your race, forgotten, enwrapt in thickest 
night, 

Like death's expiring vapour, elude thestraining sight.” 

Thus pray'd the hoary minstrel, nor slow to hear was 


eaven, 

Down fell the lofly ramparts, the halls to dust were 
liven 5 

Save one proud pillar standing to tell its former might, 

Now doom‘d, half-burst, to crumble, some wild tem- 
pesiuous uight. 

And now, where gardens flourish’d are waste and barren 
lands, 

No trees shed cooling verdure, no streams glide o'er 
the s.nds ; 

That monarch’s memory hallows no song, no legend 


pee 
Forgotten aud unmention’d—such is the Bard’s Re- 
venge 





Public Journals, 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. coxcviir, August, 1840, 


[Bexrer in unseen spiritual powers, threw 
vast shades of old time, over the minds of men, 
investing whole nations with a sombrous cha 
racter. And even to-day, when the belief has 
waxed faint, and ghosts and phantoms are 
treated as chimeras, facts do now and then 
arise that astonish men, even as Ezechiel was 
astonished, who, when he thought no one was 
near him, saw, by virtue of a purged vision 
fiery-armoured seraphim, on his right han 
and his left. 

Blackwood has, this month, a paper on the 
subject, entitled, “ A few passages concerning 
omens, dreams, &c.” and the facts, corrobora- 
tive of invisible agencies, and apparitions, are 
calculated to startle the stoutest anti-theorist. ] 
Superstition regnant over the highest minds. 

Superstition implies a fear of a power supe- 
rior to ourselves: and it has, at least, a ten- 
dency to get the conceit out of us, strutting, 
crowing creatures, that exalt ourselves in our 
pride of science and knowledge. The wisest 
of mankind have been under its influence, as 
well as the weakest. 

I was, not very long ago, conversing with 
one who was in the habit of making a mock 
at the credulity of mankind. He was not 
aware that he was himself gifted with his full 
share. I found he attached great importance 
to the particular number nine, and said he 
dreaded the coming of every year terminating 
in nine, for that every such year had been 
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disastrous to him; and he ran over a great 
number of events, unpleasant, indeed, enough, 
all which had occurred in years whose last 
figure was nine. I know a gentleman of high 
attainments and natural strong sense, who 
always takes off his hat toa magpie. Innu- 
merable are the little superstitions that affect 
strong minds; perhaps, it may be even as- 
serted, that the stronger the mind, the more 
certain is it to enjoy some such small safety- 
valve of the imagination, that the general cur- 
rent of thought may be the more free from 
vagrant fancies. The doubt which often per- 
plexes, is gladly converted into a belief. 
Rousseau—Pascal. 

It is curious to see Rousseau speculating 
upon his future condition in another world, 
by throwing stones at trees—and being quite 
sure of his happiness, because he hit what he 
could hardly miss. 

And was the good, the religious Pascal, more 
reasonable than that whimsical philosopher, 
when he practised the most severe mortifica- 
tions, even ordering a wall to be built before 
a window of his study, from which he thought 
he had too agreeable a prospect ; or his sister, 
a woman of sound judgment and piety, when 
she actually died of thirst, as she thought, to 
the glory of God! 

Brown. 


What are we to say to the curious case of 
Brown, author of the “ Defence of the Reli- 
gion of Nature,” and of the “Christian Reve- 
lation”—a man of exemplary life, and great 
intellectual abilities; yet he thought that his 
rational soul was gradually perishing, and 
there was nothing left to him but animal life, 
in common with brutes; and thus he informs 
her Majesty, “ That by the immediate hand 
of an avenging God, his very thinking sub- 
stance has, for more than seven years, been 
continually wasting away, till it is wholly 
perished out of him, if it be not utterly come 
to nothing?” Such is the disease of an over- 
wrought mind. 





Nervousness of the writer’s friend, Eugene. 


But I wished to tell you, my dear Euse- 
bius, how the nervousness of our friend Eu- 
gene, came upon him in the following sudden 


manner. “He had never witnessed a death- 
bed. It was to his imagination, an awful 
thing; but poetically so, if the expression 
may be allowed; that is, it was a feeling to 
indulge in when his fancy so willed. It was 
@ part of the drama: a scene to sit and weep 
over, as over a Juliet in her tomb, and then 
to return to the world of life, and in a mo- 
ment‘ know it not—feel it not. The concep- 
tion was one of high-wrought pleasure to sport 
with—and to discard. He was the child play- 
ing at the cockatrice’s den. 

He was then living in the little village of 
——, and very near the residence of a beloved 
sister. He had passed an evening with her 
and her interesting daughter, then rather an 
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invalid, with more than usual cheerfulness, 
In the night, he was suddenly awakened out 
of a sweet sleep, the sweeter from the cheer- 
fulness he had enjoyed, and told that she (his 
sister) was dying. He reached her house in 
time to support her in his arms, and in them 
she died. ‘I'he shock, he said, stupified him, 
so that he scarcely knew the power of the blow 
which had struck him. Within a few days, 
he was again summoned, and again at night, 
to receive the latest breath of her dying daugh- | 
ter: she, too, expired in his arms. He saw 

them both deposited in one grave. The week 

of wretchedness was not yet concluded. The 

day following the funeral, a letter announced 

to him the death of a very dear friend. At 

the same time, a near neighbour, wishing to 

divert his mind from brooding over these me- 

lancholy occurrences, called upon him. They 

walked out for some time, and would have, 
proceeded together to the town of B——; 

but our friend had letters to write, and en- 

gaged, within an hour, to meet his friend in 

the town. Thither, at the time agreed upon, 

he went. He saw his friend on the opposite 

side of the street—ere he could reach him, he 

saw him suddenly fall back—there was aw 

immediate rush of those about him—Eugene 

reached him, and was one that supported him 

—he was dead. This was very awful: was very , 
dreadful. He was haunted, he said, with im- 

agesof death. It made him, ashe described it, 

see through the covering of the fleshly beauty 

with which Nature had concealed the intricate 

mechanism of life, and through the more vari- 

ous clothing which the arts of life had super- 

added, and behold, nothing but the bare de- 

a of death—the deformity of death, yet 

more hideous to him, for it was gifted with 

life: man, woman, and child, were to his 

mind’s eye, that thus, in fact, superseded other 

vision, but walking, sitting, and running skele- 

tons. Any distressing, any vexatious circum- 

stance, instantly affects him, powerfully, even 

now ; but less so than at first. His palpita- 

tions of the heart, were, for a year or two, 

frightful. He assured me, that, during two 

years, he did not think there was one hour in 

any-day, in which he had not powerfully pic- 

tured to his mind, scenes of death, either of 

his own, or of those he loved. During those 

two years his existence was miserable. 


Test of Touching the Body. 


Superstition takes its colour from the mind: 
it may exhibit an awful phantasmagoria ; but, 
the pictures are made for it, and people choose 
those they like best: superstition only makes 
them conspicuous. The touching the body, 
as a test of guilt or innocence, whether Pro- 
vidence choose to mark the criminal by mira- 
culous change, if that change in the bleeding 
body be not some natural sympethy, we know 
not how elicited, but called miraculous, be- 
cause we understand not the operation, or whe- , 
ther the illusion is only in the mind’s eye of 
the guilty, who sees gushing, the blood that he 
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has once shed, (as Shakspeare finely conceives 


in Lady Macbeth in vain washing her little. 


hand,) and confesses the deed, the ordeal may 
have prevented many a murder, by the noto- 
riety of the discovery. Take an example 
from the State Trials. 

“ On the trial of Philip Standsfield for the 
murder of his father, is the following extra- 
ordinary evidence, (Edinburgh, in Scotland.) 
Deposition of Humphrey Spurway, viz :— 

When the chirurgeons had caused the 
body of Sir James to be, by their servants, 
sewen up again, and his grave-cloathes put 
on, a speech was made to this purpose.— It 
is requisite now, that those of Sir James 
Standsfield’s relations and nearest friends 
should take him off from the place where he 
now lies, and lift him into his coffin.’ Sol 
saw Mr. James Rowe at the left side of Sir 
James’ head and. shoulder; and Mr. Philip 
Standsfield at the right side of his head and 
thoulder ; and, going to lift off the body, I 
saw Mr. Philip drop the head of his father 

upon he form, and much blood in hand, and 
‘himself flying of from the body, crying, ‘Lord 
have mercy upon me,’ or ‘upon us,’ wiping 
off the blood on his clothes, and so laying him- 
self over a seat in the church ; some, sup- 
posing that he would swaiff or swoon away, 
called for a bottle of water for him.” 

Sir George M‘Kenzie takes this notice of 
the above evidence, in his speech to the in- 
quest. “ But they, fully persuaded that Sir 
James was murdered by his own son, sent out 
-some chirurgeons and friends, who, having 

_raised the body, did see it bleed miraculously 
upon his touching it. In which God Almighty 
himself was pleased to bear a share in the 
testimonies which we produce: that Divine 
Power which makes the blood circulate du- 
ring life, has oft-times, in all nations, opened 
.& passage to it after death, upon such occa- 
sions, but most in this case.” 

Now, if we fairly consider the matter, such 
adiscovery of a murder is not a whit more 
wonderful, nor more to be accounted as from 
the Divine purpose, than is the discovery of a 
murder by dreams; and there are so many of 
the kind in every one’s mouth, that it is diffi- 
cult to know where to choose ; and some are 
so authenticated, that it seems to me to be but 
& presumptuous boldness altogether, to set 
them aside, 


Dreamers of Dreams. 


“T will tell you a discovery, though not of 
a murder, that was told me by the dreamer, 
a very intelligent person, and upon whose 


veracity I had great reliance. He has been 
dead many years. It occurred to him when 
a young man. He was engaged in a chins 
manufactory at Swansea. He dreamed that 
@ saw @ man drowning in one of their pools. 
He dreamed the same a second time, and a 
third time, and then could not resist making 
an effort to rise and satisfy himself that it was 
not so. Jie did rise, went to the Spot, and 
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found the man drowned. But have we not 
authority for dreams that we cannot question? 
There is the significant dream of Jacob; there 
is Joseph, the pious, the favoured dreamer, 
and the interpreter of dreams ; there is Pha- 
raoh’s dream of the fat and lean kine; the 
dream of Pilate’s wife, and consequent admo- 
nition,—‘* Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man ; for I have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him.’ And if 
it be said that dreams which have no conse- 
quent action, are not likely to be divinely 
significant, we may point to this dream of 
Pilate’s wife. It did not save. What shall 
we say to the precautionary dream of Cesar’s 
wife? And of the dream-like vision—Casar 
appearing to Brutus, and the famous ‘ Meet 
me at Philippi?’ Then comes the question, are 
“appearances” dreams, imaginary visions? 
or are they, however inexplicable the mode, 
the actual spiritual presence of the persons 
whose images they bear? ‘ It is wonderful,’ 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘that five thousand years 
have now elapsed since the creation of the 
world, and still it is undecided whether or 
not there has ever been an instance of the 
spirit of any person appearing after death. 
All argument is against it, but all belief is 
for it.” 
Apparition of a slain Soldier. 

I had rather make discoveries in this 
“terra incognita,” the world of spirits, and 
their connexion with us, than all that has 
been, or ever will be, discovered in Arctic and 
Antarctic seas. One fact established upon 
authority, would be inestimable. Here is a 
story that seems to rest upon the most un- 
doubted evidence, for facts have followed it. 

Colonel B——, with two other officers of 
the names of D—— and S——, were stationed 
in America, some years before the American 
war. Colonel B—— was sent up the country 
to quell an insurrection of the natives; the 
two others remained behind. A very short 
time after the Colonel’s departure, D—— and 
S—— were sleeping in the same apartment, 
in two separate beds, when Colonel B—— 
entered the rooms, some hours after the gen- 
tlemen had been in bed. S—— (a light burn- 
ing in the room) perceived him enter, and 
expressed much surprise to see him return so 
soon; the Colonel told him that he was now 
no more, baving been killed by the natives 
early in the action: that his reason for ap- 
pearing, was, to request S—— to find. his 
infant son, who was then in England; and 
directed him where to find his will. He then 
left the room ; S—— asked his friend D-— 
if he had seen or heard anything, to which 
D—— replied, that he had seen the ap 
tion, and had heard every syllable of what 
had passed Returning to England, they 
found every circumstance exactly coinciding 
with the apparition’s account, and the affair 
was represented to her Majesty, (Queen Char- 
lotte) who, in consequence, kindly adopted 
the infant. 
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Singular Forebodings of Mrs. Donne. 


There is something remarkably affecting in 
that passage of “ Walton’s Life of Dr. John 
Donne,” wherein there is the foreboding of 
ill in the mind of Donne’s wife, and the ac- 
count of the vision that appeared tohim. Mr. 
Donne was desirous of accompanying Lord 
Hay and Sir Robert Drewry in their embassy 
to Henry IV. of France. His desire being sud- 
denly made known to his wife, who was then 
with child, and otherwise so ill that she pro- 
fessed an unwillingness to his absence from 
her, saying, “ Her divining soul boded her 
some ill in his absence.” Mr. Donne, how- 
ever, went, and on the twelfth day got safe to 
Paris. Two days after their arrival there, Mr. 
Donne was left alone in that room in which 
Sir Robert and he, and some other friends, had 
dined together. To this place Sir Robert 
returned within half-an-hour, and as he left 
so he found Mr. Donne alone, but in such an 
ecstasy, and so altered as to his looks as 
amazed Sir Robert to behold him; insomuch, 
that he earnestly desired Mr. Donne to de- 
clare what had befallen him in the short time 
of his absence, to which Mr. Donne was not 
able to make a present answer; but, after a 
long and perplexed pause, did at last say—* I 
have seen a dreadful vision since I saw you: 
I have seen my dear wife pass twice by me 
through this room, with her hair hanging 
abont her shoulders, and a dead child in her 
arms: this I have seen since I saw you.” ‘To 
which Sir Robert replied, “Sure, sir, you 
have slept since I saw you: and this is the 
result of some melancholy dream, which I 
desire you to forget, for you are now awake.” 
To which Mr. Donne replied, “I cannot be 
surer that I now live, than that I have not 
slept since I saw you; and I am as sure, that, 
at her second appearance, she stopped and 
looked me in the face and vanished.” 

Rest and sleep had not altered Mr. Donne's 
opinion the next day; for he then affirmed 
this vision with a more deliberate and so con- 
firmed a confidence, that he inclined Sir Ro- 
bert to a faint belief that the vision was true. 
It is truly said that desire and doubt have no 
rest, and it proved so with Sir Robert; for 
he immediately sent a servant to Drewry 
House, with a charge to hasten back, and 
bring him word whether Mrs. Donne were 
alive, and if alive, in what condition she was 
as to her health. The twelfth day, the mes- 
senger returned with this account :—“ That 
he found and left Mrs. Donne very sad and 
sick in her bed ; and that, after a long and 
dangerous labour, she had been delivered of a 
dead child. And, upon examination, the abor- 
tion proved to be the same day and about the 
very hour that Mr. Donne affirmed he saw 
her pass by him in his chamber.” 

Isaac Walton’s Remarks. 

“This,” alluding to the last instance, says 
the good Isaac, “ is a relation that will beget 
some wonder, and jt well may, for most of our 


world are at present possessed with an opinion 
that visions and miracles have ceased. But if 
the unbelieving will not allow the believing 
reader of’ this story, a liberty to believe that 
it may bs true, then I wish him to consider 
many wire men have believed that the ghost 
of Julius Casar did appear to Brutus, and 
that both St. Austin, and Monica, his mother, 
had visions in order to his conversion. And 
though these and many others (too many to 
name) have but the authority of human story; 
yet the iucredible reader may find in the sa- 
cred story, that Samuel did appear to Saul, 
even after his death, (whether really or not, 
I undertake not to determine,) and Bildad, in 
the book of Job, says these words :—‘ A spirit 
passed before my face: the hair of my head 
stood up; fear and trembling came upon me, 
and made all my bones to shake.’ ” 


POLYFECHNIC JOURNAL. August, 1840. 


[Partly like the butterfly, and partly like the 
bee, this excellent magazine devotes its hours 
either to wandering among the fair gardens of 
Art and the Hesperides, “ who sing around 
the golden tree.”—or in storing up staple food 
in no unendurable hive. Desirous, howsobeit, 
of getting this week at the honey, start we the 
winged denizen from Hymettus. Great part 
of a learned and full paper on “ Ancient Bri- 
tish Remains,” must, for lack of space, stand 
to the future, but that is not the whole of the 
honey-treasure :—] 
Setting up of Stones by the Hebrews. 

The earliest recorded instance of the setting 
up of stones is to be found in the book of 
Genesis, where Jacob is described as dream- 
ing a mysterious dream, and in the morning 
marking his sensations by this species of me- 
morial. “And Jacob rose up early in the 
morning, and took the stone that he had put 
for his pillow, and set it for a pillar, and 
poured oil on the top of it. And he called 
the name of that place Bethel. And this 
stone which I have set for a pillar shall be 
God’s house.”—Gen. xxviii. 18, 19, 22. In 
another part of the book of Genesis we find 
an account of an agreement between Jacob 
and his father-in-law Laban :—* Now, there- 
fore, come then, let us make a covenant I and 
thou; and let it be for a witness between us, 
And Jacob took a stone, and set it up fora 
pillar. And Jacob said unto his brethren, 
Gather stones; and they took stones and 
made an heap, and did eat there upon the 
heap.”~-Gen. xxxi. 44, 45, 46. Again, we 
find Jacob setting up a pillar over the grave 
of his beloved wife Rachel. Throughout the 
whole of the patriarchal history in the Old 
Testament, constant mention is made of the 
practice of setting up altars and stones of me- 
morial. Joshua is described as setting up 
twelve stones to mark the event of the pas- 
sage of the children of Isfael over the river 
Jordan; and Samuel sacrificed at a great 
stone after a victory over the Philistines. 


eoneaha 


istines. 
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These stone pillars of the Israelites were their 
first places of worship, open temples being 
afterwards erected on the spot. Among the 
Greeks, stone pillars were in constant use. 
Homer several times alludes to their use. 
Stones were so frequently erected by the 
ancient Greeks to mark memorable events, 
that Plato made laws to limit their number. 


(“ Circassia and the Black Sea,” conveys 
much information. Of this nation, dwelling 
on the borders of the Negropontic Sea, whose 
warriors are not less mighty now, than when 
they flouted the proud eagles of Rome under 
Mithridates, and whose women are gloriously 
beautiful to behold—it cannot be unentertain- 
ing to know the customs. ] 


CUSTOMS OF THE CIRCASSIANS. 

Triple Division of the People.—The Cir- 
cassians state their origin to be Arab, and are 
divided into three classes, the princes, the no- 
bles, and the vassals; the latter being, like 
the ancient clans of Scotland, devotedly at- 
tached to their lords. The person of the 
chief, or prince, is held sacred, and during his 
feasts he is waited on by his nobles, but it is 
in the manner of a patriarch served by his 
sons. Although the noble gives his servico 
with the greatest humility to his prince, yet 
his freedom and his property are entirely in- 
dependent of his chieftain, nor can the noble 
appropriate the property of his dependants, 
or invade the rights of the meanest of his 
vassals. ; 

Their Laws and Assemblies—They have 
nothing like a written law among them, but 
are governed by a sort of common right, or 
what has become an established custom from 
ancient usage. The great bulk of the people 
assemble on important occasions in a sort of 
general council, where the prince always 
opens the business, and proposes the measures 
he thinks should be taken, for the considera- 
tion of the assembly. The whole body of no- 
bles then deliberate on what he has brought 
forward, and the result is referred to a cer- 
tain number of grave personages chosen from 
the people, who, by their patriarchal conse- 
quence and their eminent wisdom, have ac- 
quired the title of Elders, selected on the 
occasion by the various tribes. These ve- 
nerable men then discuss the subject in debate, 
and each gives his opinion; if the three con- 
sultations are found to agree for the measuro 
proposed, it is adopted ; and if it is a question 
of social right, the decision becomes a prece- 
dent, and is binding as a national decree. 
These assemblies, which so much resemble 
the Saxon Wittenagemote, are held in an 
open area near the dwelling of the prince. 

Cincturement of Female Children.— In 
bringing up the female children, this people 
have a custom peculiar to their nation, the 
origin of which is wrapped in obscurity. Soon 
after a female infant is born, her waist is en- 
circled bya tight leathern bandage, which 
only gives way afterwards to thé®natural 


growth of the child; it is then replaced by 
another, and so on, till the shape is com- 
pletely formed according to the taste of the 
country, the waist being extremely small, and 
the bust full; on the nuptials, the husband 
cuts the cincture with his poniard, a custom 
terrific to the blushing bride. 


Marriage incomplete till the first Birth. 
—When the first child of the marriage is 
born, the residue of the fortune is received 
from the father of the bride, and at the same 
time she is invested with the distinguishing 
badges of a wife, among the principal tribes 
never assumed till offspring is born of the 
union ; a long white veil over a sort of red 
coif form these honourable marks, the rest of 
the dress being also white, which is worn 
by all the women, the men always wearing 
colours. 

Military Accoutrements of the Men.—The 
arms and armour of the husband are the care 
of his wife; if she has the most distant idea 
that he has not used them with bravery, on 
his return she meets him with reproaches, 
nor will she be reconciled till he has washed 
out the disgrace in the blood of his enemies or 
his own. 

Avengement of Murder.—According to 
Pallas, their spirit of resentment is so great, 
that all the relations of a murderer are consi- 
dered guilty. This customary infatuation to 
revenge the blood of relatives, generates most 
of the feuds, and is the occasion of great 
bloodshed among all the tribes ; for unless 
pardon be purchased by intermarriage be- 
tween the two families, the principle of re- 
venge is propagated to all succeeding genera- 
tions. The hatred which they have to the 
Russians, in a great measure, arises from 
this source. If vengeance is appeased by a 
price being paid to the family of the deceased, 
it is called Thiel-Uas-a, the price of blood ; 
bat neither the Usdens or Princes can accept 
of such a compensation ; and it is an estab- 
lished usage among them to demand blood 
for blood. 


Tue following moral sayings of Pachacatec, 
an Inca of Peru, are given by Garcilasso de la 
Vega, in his Royal Commentaries :— 

Better is it, that thou shouldst be envied 
by others for being good, than that thou 
shouldst envy others because thou art bad. 


Envy is a cancer, which eats and gnaws 
into the bowels of the envious. 

Drunkenness, anger, and folly, are equally 
mischievous ; differing only in this, that the 
two first are transient and mutable, but the 
third, permanent and continuing. 

A truly noble and courageous spirit is best 
tried by that patience which he shows in the 
times of adversity. 

Impatience is the character of a poor and 
degenerate spirit, and of one that is ill-taught 

nd uneducated. © ; ve 
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The Gatherer. 


Architecture, a study for Females.—Can 
our fair countrywomen do better than give 
some of their leisure to an art so essentially 
decorative as that of architecture? Them- 
selves the chief ornaments of the mansion, 
should they not have a kindred feeling for that 
mansion’s beauty? The needle becomes not 
the female hand more than the pencil; nor is 
the music of harmonizing forms and propor- 
tions less suited to their delicate comprehen- 
sions, than the melody of dulcet sounds.— 
Wightwick’s Palace of Architecture. 


French journal, the obstacle which prevents 
the demolition of the elephant-like Bastille, is 
the immense number of rats established in the 


floors and walls, which would spread‘ them-- 


selves immediately over the neighbourhood of 
St. Antoine—Bohain’s French Ni 


search for prey, had snatched up the weasel, 
which, however, instantly seized the kite by 
the breast, and while in the air had kept its 
grasp 8s furiously, as it is well known this 
little animal will do, that it had eaten a hole 
into the body of the kite, which must have 
been fatal if he had not been hit by the shot 
from the gun. 

Expense of Railroads.—The capital au- 
thorized to be raised for the formation of 
railways, from the year 1831 to 1840, amounts 
to sixty:two million, seven hundred and eighty- 
six thousand, nine hundred and thirty-one 


* pounds: there are also nine railroad bills in 


Rat. the Bastille.— According to a 
i migirsor! eee Media proposed to be raised is one million, three 


progress through Parliament, and the amount 


hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds. 
Population of Russia.—The tables of M. 

Koeppen for 1838 give a population of fifty- 

three million, nine hundred and seventy-seven 





rer 


Distillation of Sea-water.—In the notices 
of the voyage of the French ship |’Uraine, 
for scientific objects, itis asserted that sea- 
water has been successfully distilled, and that | 
by the process, a ship can circumnavigate the 
globe... : 


Force of Gunpowder.—Some workmen ré- 
cently in a slate quarry, near Langholm, bored 
the rock to the depth of three feet, and charged 
it with about 2ibs of gunpowder. (n explo- 
sion, a block of stone, 34 feet square, and up- 
wards of 3} tons weight, was hurled at a sin- 
gle bound, té the distance of 51 yards. This 
block, more marvellous still, was wedged in on 
all sides but the front, and the bottom was 
completely broken out of solid stone.—Sur- 
veyor’s and Engineer’s Journal. 

Art possesses a language which speaks to 
all eyes, and is understood by all nations. 

Wonderful: speed on a Railway.—A new 
locomotive engine, on the North Midland 
Railway, accomplished thirty-nine miles (from 
Rotherham to Derby) with a-heavy train of 


five hundred passengers, in an hour and.twenty- . 


five minutes. On return, it-ran ten miles in 
eight minutes, being at the rate of seventy- 
five miles per hour! 


Strawberries.—The method of eating straw- ° 
berries, by putting them in layers, and mixing ‘ 


them with lemon-juice ‘and sugar, is said to be 
highly dangerous, although common in Italy. 
It is alleged that strawberries so mixed, un- 
dergo a chemical process which renders them 
almost as injurious as the juice of hemlock in 
a state of fermentation. 

The Biter Bit.—A kite was lately observed 
by a gentleman at Aberystwith, soaring high 
in the air with something in its‘ talons, from 
which he seemed endeavouring to disengage 
himself. Presently the kite rapidly descended, 
the gentleman fired, and 


find that he had: killed-a weasel as well as a 
kite. The kite, it seems, in -its voracious 


brought: it down. 
On going up to the bird, he was surprised to . 


thousand, two hundred souls ; ‘and including 
the army and navy, the wanderin, 

Poland and Finland, the number of inhabi- 
tants is sixty-two million, five hundred thou- 
sand. 


Chaisworth.—The following Latin inscrip- 
tion has been put up in the painted hall at 
Chatsworth during last week, composed of a 
tablet of white marble, with red marble let- 
ters:—-“ Aides has paternas dilectissimas 
anno libertatis Anglicee mpcLXxxvitt. insti- 
tutas Gul. S, Devonise: dux, anno mpcccx!. 
heres accepit : anno merens MDCCEXL. per- 
fecit” Translated—* William Spencer, Duke 
of Devonshire, received as heir, in 1811, these 
most heautiful hereditary buildings, which 
were commenced in the year of English li- 
berty, 1688; he completed them when in 
grief, in the year 1840.” 

A lew is a written custom, and a custom 
an unwritten law. 

_Autogenous Union of Metals.—™M. de 
Richeraont has discovered means of uniting 
lead atid other metals in their own materials, 
without, as hitherto, using others. This is 
effected by directing the flame of a fine jet of 
hydrogen on the parts to be united by means 
of a fine beak. A complete fusiow of the 
metal thereupon takes , and: the parts 
are united into one mass, the 
metals at the point.of junction being in the : 


- same state as the parts. untouched. 


Mode of Preserving. Fruit. — M, St. Au- 


‘bin recommends for this purpose, toform with 
- clay a mass similar, in size and shape to the 
‘fruit to be preserved. This mass is then to 
_ be surrounded with a thin coating of wax, and 
‘when the latter has.cooled, it is to be cut in; 
“half, so as to obtain two hollow hemispheres. 
‘ The fruit is then to be inclosed in the latter, - 


which are to be cemented together with fresh 
wax. 
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